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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


European Steps Toward Unity 

(p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 

The threat of Russian aggression has 
torced Western Europe along the path 
to unity. This is taking form in the 
European Army which would be part 
of the NATO forces under the com- 
mand of General Eisenhower. Under a 
compromise plan evolved by the foreign 
ministers of France, Italy, Western Ger- 
many, and the Benelux countries, each 
of the six countries would have an equal 
voice in establishing the army, but con- 
trol would rest eventually in a European 
parliament, elected by the voters of the 
six countries. The parliament would 
finance the defense forces and oversee 
the management of the Schuman coal 
and steel pool and similar economic 
pools. The fall of the Pleven govern- 
ment in France may delay implementa 
tion of the plan for a European Army. 

Major steps which led to the plan 
for a supra-national authority in West- 
include the Organization 
Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), which aided in the distribu- 
tion of Marshall Plan aid; the Council 
of Eurepe, consisting of 15 member 
nations, which recommends measures to 
member nations; the Schuman Plan, 
which pools the coal and steel resources 
of Western Europe awaits adoption 
and defense plans by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization ‘are taking shape 
It is still too early to say that dreams 
of ‘a European federation will be the 
reality of tomorrow 


ern Europe 
for European 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students evaluate the cir- 
cumstances which have led European 
nations to move haltingly along the path 
to unity. 


Assignment 

1. Indicate the part played by each 
of the following in helping to bring 
about unity in Western Europe: (a) 


(b) OEEG; (c) the 
the Schuman 


the Marshal] Plan; 
Council of Europe; (d) 
Plan. 

2. Compare the economic strength of 
Western Europe today with its strength 
in 1946. 

3. Discuss the obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of a supra-national parliament. 


Motivation 

The unity of Europe may be a dream 
to some but a nightmare to others. To 
what groups would unity be a ‘dream? 
To whom would it be a nightmare? 
Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are efforts 
unify Europe at this time? 

2. How has the United States con- 
tributed to such unity? 

3. Will the unity of Western Europe 
be a force for peace or war? Defend 


being made to 


your answer. 

4. Why is the Council of Europe de 
scribed as a “Town Meeting” 
of Western Europe? To what extent is 
the Council a step toward European 
unity? 

5. Should Western Germany be in 
cluded in the European Army? 
Justify vour answer 

6. What are the 
the establishment of a 
Western Europe? 


sort of 


new 


major obstacles to 
Parliament of 


YOUR MAP 


Reserve your 1952 NEWS 
MAP OF THE WORLD by re- 
newing class subscription to 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC today. 
Map is wall size (34 x 44) 
and printed in five colors. 
One map free to each class 
subscribing to 10 or more 
copies of SENIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC magazine. 


Summary 

“One for all and all for one” must 
become the watchword in Western 
Europe. Whaf does that statement 
mean? Is it sound advice? Explain more 
fully 
Activities 

1. Cartoonists in class can show Joe 
Stalin’s concern as he observes efforts 
to unite Europe. 

2. A round-table in class can con- 
sider the question: “Will the unity of 
Western Europe help or hurt the United 
States?” 

3. In an effort to follow European 
unity moves more closely, a list of help- 
ful radio and television programs may 
be compiled with the aid of the class. 
“Monitors” can listen to these programs 
and summarize the highlights for the 
class 


Office of Alien Property (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

The Office of Alien Property is an 
independent Government agency en- 
trusted with the administration and 
sale of property owned by enemies of 
the United States. The office was first 
established during World War I and 
was reactivated during World War II 
It has collected royalties on books 
which would have gone to enemy na- 
tionals and has sold properties ranging 
from rayon factories to films. Under 
existing law the properties must be sold 
after competitive bidding but may not 

sold where they might establish a 
monopoly position in the market for 
the purch ser. The office appoints 
boards of directors to administer the 
properties before they are sold and law- 
yers to negotiate for the firms. These 
officials are paid for their services. 

It is probable that OAP will occupy 
the public spotlight in the near future 
for Congress may investigate its opera- 
tions to determine whether there has 
been corruption. About a million dollars 
a month is earned by OAP and the 
effectiveness of its operations will be a 
matter of great public interest. 
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Aim 

lo students the intent 
and utility of Congressional investiga 
of the branch of the 


Government 


discuss with 


tions executive 


Assignment 

1. Describe the duties of 
vf Alien Property 

2. Why 
wate d? 

3. The 
called the 


plain 


the Office 


the OAP be investi 


may 


} 


S$2nd Congress has been 


investigating Congress.” Ex 


Discussion 

1. What How did ou 
Government handle alien property dur 
ing World Wars I and II? 

2. Have we been justified in seizing 
the property of enemy civilians? Why? 


is an alien? 


How is the money gained from the sale 
of enemy being used? 

3. If were in would 
you approve the investigation of the 
Office of Alien Property? Justify your 


answel 


property 


you Congress 


4. The investigation is in the public 


interest. Explain 


The Lie-Detector vs. Civil Rights 
(p. 5) 


Digest of the Arguments 
As part of the effort to 
Government against subversive 
at least highly 
agencies have subjected their employees 
The device 
nas been used by police forces in ques 
Its findings, 
admissible 
Amendment 


the 
em 
secret 


protect 


plovees two 


o lie-detector examinations 


loning criminal suspects 
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that 
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nowever, are not in 
the 5th 
No person 
against himself 
Those who favor of the lie 
detector to test the ldvalty of Federal 


employees hold that loyal employees 


since states 


shall be 


use 


should welcome questions about possi 
ble Communist ties; that its skillful use 

wevented leakage of atomic 
that kn »wwledge 
to the 
employees to 
guard more closely information in their 
POSSeSS! that the results of the test 
might speed the employment of valu- 
] is delayed 
that the 
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secrets to the Russians 


that they might be subjected 
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suaded from entering Government serv 
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COMING UP! 
in Future Issues 
February 6, 1952 


The next issue of Senior Scholastic 
is the issue for February 6, 1952. No 
issue will be published during mid-year 
w“ eek. 

National Affairs Article: Congress 
Gets Down to Business—A survey of the 
issues awaiting Congress in the session 
now beginning and the part that politics 
may play in determining some of the 
decisions 

Foreign Affairs Article: The French 
Cabinet Crisis—A survey of the French 
political scene with relation to the sta- 
bility of France and central Europe. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Congress Enact a Program of Universal 
Military Training Now?—A pro and con 
discussion in which both sides of this 
controversial question are examined. 


chine to pick up the nervousness which 
is supposed to indicate lying in re 
sponse to a that necessary 
criticism of official policy might be 
stifled; that use of the lie detector is 
one of a series of infringements upon 
the individual’s Constitutional rights 


Aim 

lo help students consider the basic 
question—fundamental rights of the in- 
dividual the Constitution 
against the danger of Communist infil 
tration into Government service 


question 


under as 


Assignment 
1. What 
briefly differences 

reliability. 
2. In outline form, indicate the argu- 
ments for and against use of the lie- 
detector as a test for loyalty of Govern- 
ment employees. 

3. Should the lie-detector be used as 
a check on the lovalty of Government 
employees? ™ fend vour answet 


Disc uss 


its 


lie-detector? 
of opinion 


is a 
over 


Discussion Questions 

lL. B 
ernment employee, would you be will 
ing to tuke the lie-detector test? Justify 


you wanted to become a Gov 


your answel 

2. Why has the question of using @ 
lie-detector test Government em 
vees arisen at this time? 
3. Do think that the will 
discourage people with high ideals from 
entering Government service? Why? 
4. What does Constitution have 
sav about the kind of 
which the lie-detector offers? How have 
our courts ruled on such evidence? 

5. In times like these should the fun 
damental rights of individuals give way 
to the security needs of the country? 
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Activities 

j. Have students interview Govern- 
ment employees on the question. They 
can report to the class. 

2. Science-minded pupils may be en- 
couraged to consult scientific reports 
on the value of the lie-detector. 

3. A superior student can attempt a 
brief paper on the historical] background 
of that part of the 5th Amendment 
which states that “No person . . . shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself. . . .” 


Meet Winston Churchill (p. 4) 


Although Mr. Churchill hardly re- 
quires an introduction, our “Interview 
of the Week” captures the excitement 
of Churchill’s arrival at a Brooklyn pier 
on a dark, rainy Saturday morning. It 
is clear from Churchill’s record as a 
soldier, writer, and statesman that he 
comes to America “not as a beggar look 
ing for alms but as the leader of a great 
nation trying to strengthen a_partner- 
ship with another great nation.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did Mr. Churchill decide to 
visit the United States at this time? 

2. Do you think his visit will help to 
strengthen the Western democracies? 
Why? 

3. Although Mr. Churchill visited the 
President, Congress was very much in 
terested in the visit. Explain this 
interest 

4. Men influence their times and are 
influenced by the times. What does this 
statement mean when applied to the 


ireer of Winston Churchill? 


Activities 

1. Have a student act 
Churchill while the class 
porters interviewing him 
affairs. 
2. Some of the volume titles of 
Churchill’s Second World War are 
“Their Finest Hour,” “Hinge of Fate,” 
and “The Grand Alliance.” Ask students 
to read parts of one of these volumes. 
In a brief written report, they might 
comment on the stvle and summarize 
briefly what they read. 
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THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 16) 
I. Plans for European Unity: A. a-6; 
4; d-1; e-l; f-7; g-5; h-2; i-3; j-5. 
b-N: c-N; d-Y; e-N; f-N; g-¥; h-N; 


b-3; « 
B. a-Y 
i-N; j-N 

II. Alien Property 
e-1; f-2 

Ill. Lie-Detector: 1-F 
5-F; 6-F; 7-F; 8-A; 9-F; 


a-4; b-4; c-3; d-3; 


3 A; 


; 2-A; 3-A; 4-A; 
10-A. 
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On the March Toward Unity— the European Army 


JANUARY 23, 1952 © VOL. 59 © NO.15 Members of an Italian Army Bersaglieri Band take off 
on a double-time concert in Milan. (See page 8.) 
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1952 Model Car 
Contest Announced 
by Fisher Body 


ion is divided into senior 
includ 
the latter, 


ions, the former 


12 through 15; 
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Eight national winners of the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild 1951 model 
car competition, with the cars they de- 
signed to win college scholarships. From 
left to right (clockwise) they are: Paul 
H. Richardson, 19, University of Min- 
nesota; Webster S. Benner, Jr., 18, 
Pratt Institute; Edward F. Taylor, 16, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; Hugh D. 


Bod 
s Buildir Michigan 


] r design and 


etroit 2 
let on model car 
be sent to each boy 

ing in the Guild. It illustrates, step 
ep, how to build the model either 

by casting it in plaster or by carving it 


from wood block 


Muir College; 
Bagley, Jr., 16, Van Wert, 
Ohio, High School; Anthony 5S. Hen- 
drick, 16, Ocean Side High School, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y.;. Leonard C. 
Bellanea, 15, Salesianum Catholic High 
School, Wilmington, Del.; Gordon D. 
Williams, 14, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Von Delden, 19, John 


Fenton L, 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


New Stamp Fan 
Dear Editor: 

The stamp column in Senior Scholas- 
tic has made me a “First Day Cover” 
fan. I had never been interestod in first 
issues of any stamp, but the column 
interested me and I sent for a set of 
U. N. covers. I was wel! satisfied with 
them and hope to see more informa- 
tion concerning first issues in your col- 
umn. 

I find that reading the stories you 
print about each stamp helps explain 


the historical and social aspects, which 

helps me in many subjects. Thanks. 
John A. Murphy 
West Lynn, Mass. 


(We will continue to report all news 
of first day covers well in advance of 
the date of issue, to allow you to get 
your requests in on time to the postal 
authorities.—Editor) 


Free Press vs. Fair Trial 


Dear Editor 

One of the basic fundamentals on 
which our country was founded is 
“freedom of the press”—with this added 
clause—“as long as it doesn’t infringe 
on the rights of others.” (See “Forum 
Topic of the Week,” Dec. 12 issue.) 

Our newspapers seemingly forget to 
utilize the last clause. A man up for 
some charge in court is supposed to 
be innocent until proved guilty, but we 
find many newspapers shouting guilty 
before he has had a fair chance. 

The fact that what a juror reads 
won't affect his verdict, in my opinion, 
is ridiculous, for despite concrete evi- 
dence presented in court, a man will 
also consider what he reads in the news- 


3 


papers, and this shouldn't have any 
bearing on the case. 

I think that we should establish a 
code which will permit printing what 
has actually occurred in court and 
eliminate printing the editor's ideas. 

Doyce Overstreet 
Girard (Kansas) High School 
(Doyce doesn’t tell us whether this 


code should be voluntary or imposed by 
law. What do you think?—Editor.) 
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. Author of Last of the 
Mohicans. 

. Pertaining to the people 
in eastern Europe. 

. Ten cents. 

. Electrified particles. 
New Testament (abbr.). 
Essayist Ralph Waldo 


Author of Lord Jim. 

2. Officer of the Day 
(abbr.). 

3. Pastry. 
Novel by Jane Austen. 
Nautical term for fasten- 
ing a rope through a hole. 

. Fraidy-cat. 


. Plunder 


. Latin prefix denoting 


separation. 
“es , book by 
Henry Gregor Felsen 
20. Nautical term for stop 
. How Green ____ My 
Valley, by Richard 
Llewellyn. 
Ben —— Williams wrote 
Leave Her to Heaven 
. Suffix denoting occupa- 
tion, calling, or condition 
Singer __.__. Horne 
. Wrote Robinson Crusoe. 
. Preclude, deny, refuse 
My Name Is ____., by 
William Saroyan. 
. Seats in a church. 
Greek poet, author of 
The Odyssey 
Slender, flexible twig. 
Is in debt to 
Author of poem, The 
Raven 
. Scorch 


> 


~ 
o 


. 
to 
_ 


° 
Whoryrrt 


— sz 


sow 


Girl's name. 
Versus (abbr.). 

____ and Cleopatra, by 
George Bernard Shaw. 
Volume forming part of 
a larger work. 

. Unusual. 

7. Author of Two Years 
Before the Mast. 

. Harmed reputation of. 

. Made first complete 

American dictionary. 

Wounds 

Author of Main Street. 

Auditory organ. 

Night moisture. 

. Author of The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table 


_ Wister wrote The 


Virginian. 

Analysis of public 

opinion. 

Salute, greet 

Wears away 

) ‘e ee 

Princes of Peace. 52 


Between the Bookends 


By Joan Williams, Bar Harbor (Maine) High School 


* Starred words refer to literature 


6 j7 


12 


° 


53 





A decree. 
Tool used to smooth the 
rough surface 

____-Bound: A Winter 
Idyl, poem by John 
Whittier. 

-Tiki, current best 
seller by Thor Heyerdahl 
. Exclamation of surprise 

Personal pronoun. 
American critic, novelist, 
‘and editor Bernard —_ 
Voto. 


Conducted 
2. Encloses within 
envelope 8. 
____ de Janeiro 
45. Chemical symbol for 
manganese 
Wrote Captains 
Courageous 
Lord (abbr.) 
. Burrowing animal 
. Female student (slang). 
2. Divisions of a drama 
Soft woolen fabrics 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


The Lie-Detector 
VS. 


Civil Rights 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should the lie-detector be used to test 


the loyalty of Federal employees? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


The so-called lie-detector 
graph—is an extremely 


its scientific name is the poly- 
simple device. It consists of the 
familiar band which the doctor wraps around your arm to 
measure blood pressure, plus another similar band placed 
around the chest to measure changes in breathing. These 
two bands are connected electrically to a machine which 
shows any changes in pulse and breathing. These may be 
the result of emotional reaction to the questions asked 
of the person being tested. 

When pulse and breathing are normal, the needle of the 
lie-detector writes a regular saw-toothed line. Emotional 
responses which quicken pulse and breathing are shown by 
sharp “jumps” in the line 

The theory behind the polygraph is that a person who 
is lying will be under emotional stress, and that this emo 
tion—and hence the fact that he is lying—will be shown 


by sharp “jumps” in the line on the graph 


Wide Wor phot« 
These members of Wisconsin Board of Circuit Judges are 
watching a demonstration of the lie-detector in action. 


Intervaiional News photo 
Abraham Teitelbaum, Chicago attorney, made public charges 
of corruption in Internal Revenue Bureau. Lie-detector test 
which he took privately showed he was telling the truth. 


Violates the Bill of Rights 


Some police forces have used the lie-detector for nearly 
thirty years in questioning criminal suspects. However, the 
FBI uses it only when a suspect who is trying to prove his 
insists on it. One reason the FBI does not use it 
is that doctors, criminologists, and scientists do not regard 
the lie-detector as accurate. They say that although the 
“jumps” may be brought about by lying, they may also 
be the product of nervousness, anger, resentment, or con- 


Innocence 


fusion 

Even if the lie-detector were a sure-fire instrument, the 
FBI would not use it. This is the reason: the courts will 
not admit testimony secured by the use of the polygraph 
Behind the refusal is this sentence from Article Five of the 
Bill of Rights (the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion): “No person . shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself .. .” 

This sentence has a long history in Anglo-Saxon law. 
There was a time when the “law” sought to extract con- 
fessions through torture. Some police still use third-degree 
methods. But no court will recognize confessions secured by 
third degree methods. They point to Article Five of the Bill 
of Rights. And it is for 
iccept “evidence” secured by the lie-detector. The suspect 


may have been forced to take the lie-detector test against 


this reason that courts refuse to 


his will , 


Lie-Detector in Federal Agencies 


Recently it was disclosed that four Federal agencies 
there may be more—were using the lie-detector 

The State Department said that it had used the lie 
detector when any of its employees accused of disloyalty 
or of being a security risk, had requested a polygraph test 
The Criminal Intelligence Division of the Defense Depart 
ment—the police force of the services—said it had used the 
lie-detector on soldiers charged with criminal offenses. These 
two uses did not cause so much surprise. But the following 
two uses did: 

The Atomic Energy Commission said that in its Oak 
Ridge plant, applicants for highly secret jobs must undergo 








The Individual vs. Danger of Communism 
Mr. Ramspeck put his finger on the basic question—funda- 
mental rights of the individual under the Constitution as 
against the danger of Communist infiltration into Govern 
ment service. Mr. Ramspeck also pointed out that the lie 
as a loyalty check had so far been confined to 
which have 


est, and applicants for many other less secret 
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» asked to take it. Employees in both categories are 


required to undergo periodic tests. 
Agency (CIA)- 


itted that each of 
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idm its em 
undergo detector 
two agencies which are highly secret and 
employees not under Civil Service regulations. 

Nevertheless, the question was raised whether the use 
of the lie-detector might spread to other agencies, until it 


was used for all Federal job applicants and upon any person 
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1. In the case of a job applicant, there 
is no Constitutional question involved. 2. The polygraph may not always un- 
cover a liar, and sometimes it may point 
with suspicion to an honest man. But 
there is abundant proof that in skillful 
hands it has proved a useful tool for 
providing evidence. 


a tool 

ord to negle 
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Chain Reaction 
Pro side: Lie-detector would show up Communist spies. 
Con side: Lie-detector denies us a Constitutional right. 


arguments on both sides of the 
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lie-detector be used to test the loyalty of 
Federal employees?” 
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3. The periodic use of the lie-detector 
in such agencies as the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the intelligence divisions of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force can act 
as a most effective lip-buttoner. 

Even people who are not disloyal 
and would think of giving 
secrets or risking American lives, some 
times cannot resist the human tempta- 
tion to brag about being “in the know.” 

An AEC official recently said in justi- 
fication of the peri dic lie-detector tests 
of employees at Oak Ridge: “It keeps 
security uppermost in a man’s mind. . . . 
When a knows he is going up 
against this machine, he thinks about it 
when he starts talking.” 


not out 


man 


4. The use of the lie-detector on job 
applicants may increase their usefulness 
to the Government. 


As it is now, applicants for sensitive 
jobs have to undergo what is called a 
“field” investigation by the FBI. It often 
takes from three to four months to com- 
plete this During this 
period, the Government loses the serv 
man it may want to use. He 
given access to secret or top 


investigation. 


ices of a 
cannot be 
secret information. If the applicant had 
passed a polygraph test, there would 
be little risk in putting him to work 
right awa\ 


5. The security of our nation comes 
before the rights of a Federal employee. 


In requiring lie-detector tests on em- 
ployees suspected of disloyalty, or of 





ractices that make them poor security 
risks, undoubtedly the question of vio- 
lating Constitutional rights 
But the over-riding question here is the 
Where the dan- 

cannot 
about 
Too much 
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i life and death struggle with a com- 
pletely different system [of Gov 
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1. There are many capable people who 
would refuse to work for the Federai 
Government if they had to submit to a 
lie-detector test. 


In the 
true there is 


case of job applic ints, it 1S 
no violation of Constitu 


Neve 


especially for sensitive people—the 


rtheless, there is 


tional rights. 
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plication that the person may be 
loyal 
Many capable people would refuse 
to submit to a lie-detector test 
especially true of scientists from aca 
demic life who are jealous of their 
freedom 
Many 
signed from universities that required 
oath just they felt 
I oath was humiliating 
By imposing a lie-detector test, the 


i 
might lose the services of 


his is 


college protessors have re- 


i loyalty because 


suc h an 


Government 
men whose kn WwW ledge 1S irreplaceable. 


2. The lie-detector is not reliable, and 
the emotion it records may not neces- 
sarily be caused by lying. 

‘I fay ce 


yu ever associated with Communists?” 


Suppose an applicant is asked 


x “Have you ever belonged to a Com 
munist front organization?” These ques- 
tions have to be answered “ves” or “no.” 

It is true that the person being tested 


wed to hear the first, 
the lie 


This gives him a 


s all questions 
betore detector is attached to his 
body chance to point 
out that some questions cannot be an- 
swered “yes” or “no,” before his reply 
goes on record 

But imagine this person’s state of 
nerves by the time he has finished ex 
plaining, perhaps, that his college room- 
mate twenty years ago may have been 
a Communist, or that once he belonged 
for a organization 


which he later discovered was a Com- 


few months to an 


munist front organization 
3. A man’s career may sometimes be 


jeopardized because the lie-detector tells 
lies about him. 


isville Courter 


The Lk 


Actions Speak Louder than Lie-Detectors 
Pro side: In skillful hands lie-detector provides evidence. 
Con side: FBI doesn’t use lie-detector, say’s it’s unreliable. 


Suppose that a scientist 


cause of nervousness, or confusion, or 
resentment—betrays 
tions, and this emotion is interpreted 
as untruthfulness about his past 

The upshot is that he is not placed 


which he was 


emotion to ques 


in the sensitive job for 
intended. He is either refused employ- 
ment or put on in a job with a lower 
security classification. His friends won 
der why. His former employers wonder 
why. He is under suspicion. His career 


may be jeopardized 


4. The lie-detector probably would not 
catch the real spies at all. 


Real spies are too cool. For example, 
when Klaus Fuchs confessed after he 
was finally caught in England, he be- 
trayed absolutely no emotion whatever. 
He was apparently so lacking in any 
moral sense that he was unaware- he 
had done anything wrong 

And vet the secrets Klaus Fuchs gave 
the Russians took their re- 
search on the atomic bemb. Is it likely 
that the lie-detector would have caught 


years off 


him? 


5. In some agencies the lie-detector 
would stifle criticism and defeat the best 
interests of the government. 


The periodic use of the lie-detector 
may put curbs on loose tongues. But in 
some agencies it may also serve to stifle 
criticism and impose a dangerous con- 
formity with official policy. 

For example, suppose that Foreign 


Service officials were asked pe riodically 
Have been disloyal to U. S. 
y?” The prospect of such a ques 


you evel 
; 3 

pole 
tion 
\ ] \ ‘Titi 1 f lies 
avoid any criticism Of policy in 


would tend to make many officials 
their 
reports to their home office. 

Yet it is part of a Foreign Service 
official's duty to warn his 
when he thinks official policy is on the 
wrong track, and ought to be modified 


superiors 


in some way in the light of changing 
e 


situations 


6. Requiring a person suspected of dis- 
loyalty to take a polygraph test would 
undoubtedly be a denial of his Constitu- 
tional rights. 


Under the loyalty 
now, a suspected person has no right 


program as it 1s 


to confront or 
who have made charges against him 
he is not allowed to examine the files 
which are made available to the Loyalty 
Board by the FBI; and if he is finally 
dismissed he has no real recourse in the 
courts because the Government has a 


cross-question persons 


right to fire anyone. 

The use of the lie-detector, which in 
effect might force him to testify against 
himself, deprives the person charged 
with disloyalty of one more of the rights 
long cherished in our country. 

Many lawyers and students of the 
Constitution are beginning to wonder 
whether present procedure has not gone 
too far. They are asking what it may 
profit a. nation if it saves its life and 
loses the liberties which differentiated 
it from the enemy. 











n the March Toward Unity... 
the European Army 


The centuries-old walls of nationalism are crumbling 
and Europe is taking its first steps toward unity 
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once destroved, will clear 
for the building of a unified 
prosperous ind above all, peaceful 
ntinent.” 

Parallel with these developments in 

the economic field, a strong movement 
irose in Western Europe striving for 
unity along political lines. It took shape 
n the Council of Europe, which was 
established in May, 1949. 
15 member nations 
Europe. They are 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, - France, 
Western Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
rlands, Norway, the Saar, Sweden 
nd Turkey. 

The Council consists of two bodies 

1) the Consultative Assembly, with 
135 members chosen by the participat 
ing countries; and (2) the Committee 
f Ministers, composed of the foreign 
ninisters of these countries. 
As presently constituted, the Coun 
is only “Town Meeting” of 
Western Europe. It can merely rec 
ommend measures to member countries 
It has no power to enforce them. 


There are now 
in the Council of 


] a sort of 


Pooling Coal and Steel 


The most important step toward eco 
nomic unification of Western Europe is 
the Schuman Plan, concluded in April 
1951. The Plan—named after its “au 
thor,” French Foreign Minister Robert 
merges the coal and steel in 
Western 


Schuman 
dustries of six neighboring 
European nations. 
France, Western 

Netherlands 
The industries 
pooled are valued at $4,000,000,000 
The area affected has more than 160, 
000,000 inhabitants 

The Schuman Plan will go into effect 
is soon as it is approved by the parlia 
six countries. Already the 
French National Assembly, the Nether 
lands parliament, and the lower hous« 


the West German parliament have 


nations are 
Belgium, the 
ind Italy 


These 
Germany 
Luxembourg 


nents of the 


given their approval. 

Under the Schuman Plan the six 
ountries promise to do away with high 
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fixing agreements. and 


tarifts pric 





other restrictions which now hinder 
manufacture and trade in coal and steel 
among the six nations. 

A nine-man High Authority will be 
named by the member governments to 
make rules for the purchase and sale 
of coal and steel in the six-nation area. 

The Loperation of the Plan will be 
supervised by the member countries 
through (a) a six-man Council of Min- 
isters (one from each country); and 
(b) a Common Assembly, chosen from 
the parliaments of these countries. A 
Court of Justice will rule on complaints 
against the High Authority's decisions. 


North Atlantic Defense 


While these efforts at unification 
were progressing in Western Europe, 
the threat of Soviet was 
casting a dark shadow over the conti- 
nent. Out of self-protection, the West- 
ern democracies decided to forge a de- 
fensive alliance—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 

It came into being on August 24, 
1949, and consists of 12 nations—the 
United States, Canada, Britain, France 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, 
Italy, and Portugal. Two more nations— 
and Turkey—will join 


aggression 


Greece soon 
NATO. 

The underlying principle of NATO 
is “One for all and all for one.” It serves 
notice to Moscow that an attack on any 
member country would be considered 
in attack on all. 

In 1950, the member countries de- 
cided to establish a NATO defense 
force in Western Europe under the 
command of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

It was realized that Western 
Europe could not be defended effec- 
tively against Communist aggression 
without the help of Western German 
manpower. Western alone, 
has a population of 50,000,000—more 


soon 


Germany, 


people than all of France has 

However, France had been twice in- 
vaded by her German neighbor. She 
was especially wary of re-arming Ger- 
many. 


The European Army 


It was France that came up with the 
solution. It is known as the “Pleven 
Plan for a European Army”—because it 
was first proposed by the recent French 
Premier, Rene Pleven 

Under the Pleven Plan, there would 
be no German national army, no Ger- 
man General Staff. Instead, there would 
t unified European Army, under 
one flag, wearing the same uniform. 
The European Army would be com- 
posed of contingents from six continen- 
tal countries: France, Italy, Belgium, 
Luexmbourg, the Netherlands, and 
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The European Army plan proposes to pool armed strength, in- 
cluding West Germany’s, in international force under NATO. 


West Germany. These are the same 
countries that are in the Schuman Plan 

The German units would be inter 
mingled with the units of the other five 
countries within the European Army 
All of them jointly would be placed 
under the command of General Eisen- 
hower. 

The European Army would be but 
one part of the NATO army. Another 
part will consist of contingents from 
the United States, Britain, Canada, 
Norway, and Denmark. These troops 
will retain their national identity. 

The plan for a European Army has 
been endorsed by the governments of 
the Western Big Three—the United 
States, France, and Britain. 

Britain is unwilling to join the Euro- 
pean Army because of her close ties 
with her Commonwealth partners. But 
she has promised to “link” her armed 
forces with it. 

Now it is up to the six countries in 
the European Army! plan to put the 
plan into effect. Here basic differences 
developed among the partners. France, 
backed by Germany and Italy, wanted 
a single Ministry of Defense instead of 
separate Ministries of Defense for each 
of the six nations. France also wanted 
the creation of a 
thority”—a sort of international govern- 
ment—which would have the power to 
decide how many troops and how much 
money each of the countries would con- 
tribute. 

The three little Benelux countries— 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—balked at giving up so much of 
their independence. They wanted each 
nation to have the right to fix its own 
contributions and spend its own funds 


“supra-national au 


Parliament of Europe 


A compromise was finally worked 
out at a conference of Foreign Ministers 
of the six countries held in Paris from 
December 27 to December 30. 

The compromise combines the French 
and the Benelux proposals. At first, the 
European Army would be run on a 
committee basis, with each of the six 
countries having an equal voice. But 
after a period of about three years, 
control of the European Army would 
be placed under a European Parlia- 
ment, elected by the voters of the six 
countries. 

This Parliament, which the conferees 
hoped would be formed by 1955, would 
have power to levy taxes, to finance a 
joint defense budget, and to oversee 
the management of the Schuman coal 
and steel poo) and similar economic 
pools 

In the meantime, the administration 
of the European Army would be similar 
to that of the Schuman Plan. 

Details on the size of the proposed 
European Army were not disclosed, but 
it is understood that the Army would 
contain 43 national contingents of 30, 
000 men each: 14 French, 12 German, 
12 Italian, and 5 Benelux. 

The only remaining dispute is how 
to divide the cost of the European 
Army. This issue is to be decided at a 
later conference. 

A serious setback was the fall of the 
Pleven government in France this 
month. But Western statesmen hope 
that no matter what new government 
is formed by the French, the plan for 
a European Army will not be aban 


doned. 
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A look into a little-known government office that 


controls property worth hundreds of millions of dollars 
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ifter Pearl Harbor, Presi- 

de sevelt reactivated the post of 
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ordinary private enterprise. If it was a 
book, the OAP collected royalties. If it 
was real estate, the OAP collected rents. 
In the most important cases the prop- 
erty,involved was an industrial corpo- 
ration. Then the OAP named a board of 
directors who ran the company, draw 
ing their salaries from company funds. 

In principle, the OAP is supposed to 
sell the vested property to private citi 
zens as soon as it can In practice quick 
sale is rarely possible. For before a sale 
made the OAP has to settle 


igreement, all 


can be 
either in the courts or by 
protests against the seizure of the 
property. 

Frequently the actual control of the 
property by an alien is camouflaged by 
dummy ownership given to American or 
In such cases the OAP 

S. Federal courts and 
real 


neutral citizens 

must go to the U 
get a judgment establishing the 
owners. Such a decision often takes 
years. " 


Sells to Highest Bidder 


In addition, the OAP 
vested property indiscriminately. It 
must, as a matter of course, try to get 
the highest possible price for the prop 
erty. This requirement involves a sur 
vey of the property's value. Then the 


cannot sell 


property is offered for sale under sealed 
bids, competitively made and _ publicly 
opened and recorded. The sale is made 

to the highest bidder. 
Moreover, the OAP 
sales which would tend to create a 
monopoly. Fpr example, the North 
American Rayon Company, seized by 
the OAP in 1942, could not be sold to 
the DuPont Corporation, which is al 
ready a large producer in the rayon 
field. As a result of 
strictions, properties held by 
Id 


make 


cannot 


various re- 
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The proceeds of the sales, as well as 
the income accumulated during the 
period of Government ownership, are 
all turned over to the U. S. Treasury 
The Treasury uses these 


the claims of izens 
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tries. The seized proj is never re 
turned to the enemy 

During World War II, the OAP 
seized more than $300,000,000 worth 
f property. The seizures in- 
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of enemy 
cluded 264 going 
of them large, German 
emical, or film corporations. To date 
the OAP has sold all but fifty-five of 
More than $150,000,000 
has been turned over to the U. S. Treas- 
ury. At present the OAP is concerned 
with selling the remainder of the prop- 
erty seized during the war. When this 
is done the OAP will go back into 
mothballs 


a number 


mw ned te xtile, 
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these firms. 


Criticism of OAP 


Because of the OAP’s large responsi- 
bilities, the agency is a natural prey for 
During the 
Harding 


corrupt influence peddlers 
administration of President 
after World War I, there an alien 
property scandal which involved the 
Attorney General, Harry M. Daugherty, 
and the Custodian of Alien Property, 
Thomas Miller, who was sent to prison. 
Ever since the end of World War II 
there have been rumors of corruption 
in OAP. Last October Senator Wiley 
made some direct charges 

He said that OAP (1) had been un 
fair in seizing property; (2) had ap- 
pointed political pets to lucrative posts 
as directors of vested companies; (3 
had allowed political influence to deter 
mine the sales of seized companies 
Sgnator Wiley concentrated his fire on 
the first and second points. 

On the first point he cited the exam- 
ple of Ernest Halbach, a native Ameri- 
can citizen, whose holdings in the 
General Dyestuff Corporation had been 
seized. The Justice Department replied 
that Mr. Halbach’s ownership was 
purely fictitious, and that the real con 
trol of General Dyestuff lay with I. G 
great German chemical 


was 


Farben, the 
trust. 

To prove his second point, Senator 
Wiley asked Mr. Harold Baynton, pres- 
ent head of the OAP, to furnish detailed 
reports on the top ten companies se¢ ized 
by the OAP. Senator Wiley charged the 
reports showed that prominent 
Democrats had been given high salaried 
directors of the seized 


some 


positions as 
companies 
Other 
cluding 
Louis Johnson, 


well-known Democrats, in 
Secretary of Detense 
retained as 


former 
had bee n 


legal counsel to the vested companies. 
Mr. Johnson was paid $243,969 over 
seven years by General Aniline and 
Film Corporation and General Dyestuff, 
a sister corporation. In addition, Mr. 
Johnson’s law firm collected $346,016 
in legal fees from the two companies 
Senator Wiley said that the OAP had 
been used as a “gravy train for Admin- 


istration favorites.” 


In Defense of OAP 


Mr. Baynton denied that the appoint 
ments had been made on a political 
basis. He said that the salaries paid by 
the vested companies were comparable 
with, and ip some cases lower than, 
salaries paid by competing firms. 

Mr. Baynton to the 


also pointed 


financial records of the seized compa 
nies (one had multiplied its assets ten- 
fold) to prove that the Government's 


management had been “efficient and 
business-like.” Under Government con- 
trol Genera] Aniline and Film Corpo- 
ration has more than doubled in its net 
worth and gone up in value from $35,- 
000,000 to more than $82,000,000. The 
corporation has paid more than $8,000,- ~ 
000 in dividends to the Government 
and about $50,000,000 in excess-profits 
and income taxes. 

If Congress does investigate the OAP 
it will have to settle the dispute be 
tween Senator Wiley and OAP director 
Baynton. Because of the complex nature 
of OAP business it may be difficult to 
prove corruption, even if there was any. 

But if corruption can be shown, the 
impact of the findings will be great. 
For the sums at stake in the OAP trans 
actions are far larger than those involved 
in any of the previous investigations of 


the 82nd Congress 


Wide World phot« 


These cameras, guns, Nazi swastikas were seized by OAP from enemy aliens 
during World War Il. Property seized also included 264 active business concerns. 
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“State of the Union” 


Congress began its 1952 law- 
making business last week, after 
hearing President Truman’s pro- 
posals for work to be done this year. 
| “State of the Union’ 
the Sen- 
the 


In his annual 
session of 


f Repre 


joint 
sentatives 
j le these 


Defense—“Th« 


main points 
world still walks in 
ur’ because of 
nilitary 
illed for a 
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e to 
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ratily 


aid—Mr 


Foreign economic 
I mcrease 
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3) Inflation—To prevent prices 
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wormed 

t. But 
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ged repe il of this 
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Health—He 


health 


Truman recently ap 
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na 


centers in local 
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mission to study 
Previously 

orv health in 
Education—H« rged a start on 
. ication 
Public Works—He 


ic DOWE 


supp rted pro 
" yects 
tter highways, con- 
} 


explor 


ition tor 
it 

Truman 
in the 
pavment 


Social Security—M: 
5 mthiv increase 
mum Federal 


iId-age pe sIonk He 


y ilso proposed 
] 
cost-ot-livin 


t ben 


House 


military 


increases In veterans 


business of the 
i bill 

10} ent 
10) Statehood—He again asked that 


statehood — be ranted Alaska and 


raising 


Hawaii 


(11) District of Columbia—He pro- 


Understanding 


the By a\te 


Wide World photo 
President Truman gives Congress his 
“State of the Union’’ message (see story). 
In rear, Vice-President Alben Barkley. 


pose d “h Ine 


for the District of 
Columbia (in which Washington is 
located). At present the District is ad- 
ministered by Presidential appointees, 
whose conduct is supervised by Con 
giess the District cannot 
vote. (If they maintain a legal residence 
48 States, they can vote in 
that State The Senate last week began 
debating a bill to allow District of Co- 
lumbia residents to elect their own local 


_» 
rule 


Residents of 


in one of th 


officials 
12) Politics 


dential election ve 


“This will be a Presi- 
the year in which 
politics plays a large part in our lives 
[hat’s perfectly proper. But every ac 
u take here in Congress must be 
measured against the test of whether 
it helps the national interest.” 

Re public n Senators elected Senator 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
floor leader. He replaces the 
late Senator Kenneth Wherry of Ne 


thon \ 


is theirs 


braska 
In one other major development, the 
President withdrew his nomination of 
General Mark Clark to be the first U. S 
ambassador to the Vatican. General 
Clark this because of the 
strong opposition to the move. This op 
has come chiefly from 
Protestant leaders. The President an- 
would nominate some 


requeste d 
some 


position 


nounced that he 
one else for the appointment. 


Atomic “Flat Tops” 


The U. S. Navy has a new job for 
the atom. The Navy plans to build 
giant aircraft carriers driven by 
atomic power—carriers from which 
giant atomic-bomb-carrying planes 
can take off. 

Secretary of the Navy Dan A. ki 
ball said last week the Navy would as! 
Congress tor start buildi: 
10 new 60,000-ton super-carriers (the 
largest now afloat is 45,000 tons). Kim 
ball hopes that some of them will be 


money t 


driven by atom-powered engines 

Like the Forrestal, now unde: cor 
struction, the new carriers will be tru 
“flat tops.” The “island,” as the cont 
tower on the deck is called, will b 
built that it can be lowered. The enti: 
deck then 
obstructed “landing field.” The Forresta 
is named for the late Secretary of D 
fense, James Forrestal. 

In another atomic development las 
week, members of a Congressional com 
mittee were shown a model of an arti! 
lery weapon which is designed to fir 
shells carrying atomic charges. 


becomes a_ single un 


“Big Two”’ Decisions 


War is not “inevitable’’—but free 
nations must “‘unite their strength to 
ensure peace.” 

So said the chiefs of the two most 
powerful free nations—President Tru 
man of the U. S. and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain 
after talking over world problems. 

Here are some of the points they 
igre ed upon 

l. The U. S 
Britain. But in case of a war emergency, 
we will not send planes from British 
bases to drop atomic bombs without 


has airplane bases 


Britain’s consent. 

2. The U. S. and Britain will help the 
nations of Western Europe to form the 
proposed “European Army.” (Britain 

ont jom 

3. In the restless Middle East—espe 
cially in Iran and Egypt—the U. S. and 
Britain will work together for peace. 
They will cooperate to halt Communist 
expansion in Asia (See story on page 13) 

4. The U. S. and Britain will do their 
best to supply each other with scarce 
materials needed for defense. 

There prompt action on the 


was 





latter point. Last week a_ three-way 
agreement was announced for providing 
the U. S. with Canadian aluminum and 
Malayan tin, in exchange for U. S. steel 
for Britain. 


Man of Two Flags 


Corporal “Alexandria Stewart’ 
was only 20—and not even an 
American citizen—but he fought for 
the United States in two wars. 

He was a French orphan who never 
knew his real name. He stowed away 
on a ship bound for North Africa during 
World War II. In North Africa the men 
of the 133rd Regiment of the U. S. 
34th Division adopted their 
mascot. They named him “Alexandria 
Stewart.” He was 12 

At 14, he’d been wounded twice. He 
saw action in North Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy. - 

He came to the U. S. with the 34th 
Division. The men gave him $200 and 
turned him loose. When he tried to join 
the U. S. Army, immigration authorities 
ordered him back to France 

There he couldn't prove French citi- 
zenship, because orphanage records had 
been destroyed. So he stowed away on 
a freighter to Galveston, Texas. He was 
jailed in the U. S. as an alien. 

Mrs. Alex Axelrod of Houston, Texas, 
then an assistant U. S. Attorney, took 
an interest in the case. She became his 


him as 


years old. 


guardian. Congress in 1950 passed a 
bill legalizing his entry as an alien. He 
joined the U. S. Army. 

From Korea he wrote, in his last 
letter to his guardian: “If I die here, 
you may rest assured it will not be in 
a cowardly manner. It will be for the 
love of my adopted mother, my adopted 
country.” 

Last month a land mine blew up as 
Alexandria Stewart passed. At 20, he 
gave his life for his adopted country. 


‘SE Asia a “New Korea’’? 


“Don’t try to turn Southeast Asia 
into another Korea!’ That was the 
warning given to Communist China 
last week by British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden. 

In an address at Columbia University, 
New York City, he declared, “Interven- 
tion by force by Chinese Communists 
in Southeast Asia—even if they were 
called volunteers—would create a situa- 
tion no less menacing than that which 
the United Nations met and faced in 
Korea. In any such event the United 
Nations should be equally solid to re 
sist it.” 

Mr. Eden accompanied Prime Min- 
ister Churchill on his visit to the United 
States and Canada 

What's Behind It: There are persistent 
reports that the Chinese Communists 


have massed more than 200,000 troops 





Russia’s No. 2 Man? 


Georgi Maximilianovich Malenkov 
is 50 years old. What happened on 
his birthday January 8 may be the 
tip-off on who will run Russia when 
Premier Stalin dies or steps down. 

It is an old Soviet custom for the 
top men to be honored on their “dec- 
ade” birthdays—40, 50, 60, etc.—and 
especially on the 50th anniversary. 
But Malenkov’s birthday party this 
month was about the biggest ever 
seen in Russia for anybody but 
Stalin. 

Perhaps you never heard of Mal- 
enkov. He doesn’t get into the head- 
lines like Vishinsky or Molotov, who 
handle Russia's foreign affairs. Mal 
enkov works behind the scenes, run 
ning the Russian Communist party 
machinery. 

Malenkov 
Bolsheviks” who plotted 
revolution of 1917. 
teen-ager at that time. He is one of 
the “new generation” whose whole 
idult life has been lived under Com- 
munism. 

He was born January 8, 1902, in 
the southern Ural Mountains, where 
Europe meets Asia. When the Com- 
munists seized in 1917, he 
quit high school to join the Red 
Army. At 18 he i “political 
commissar” in an battalion 
with the job of seeing that the men 
were loyal to the Communist party. 
He moved up fast in the party, took 
training as an engineer, was picked 
as Stalin’s personal secretary. In 
1939 he suddenly appeared in the 
party’s Central Committee and Sec 


the “old 
the Red 


He was only a 


isn't one of 


power 


was 


army 
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Georgi Malenkov 


oungest of the 
Soon 
politburo, the 


retariat. He was 37 
Communists after, he 
joined the 12-man 


party's top policy-making body. Now 


top 


he is a deputy premier 

In photos of the Politburo these 
days, Stalin is always in the center 
with Malenkov on side 
Molotov on the other. 

For a birthday present this month, 
Malenkov Order of 
Lenin, decoration. 
Every 
big picture of him on the front page 
and the Central called 
him “co-adviser of Comrade Stalin.” 
As things stand, Comrade Malenkov 
seems to be Russias No. 2 man 
outranked only by Stalin himself 


one and 


received the 
Russia’s highest 


Soviet newspaper printed a 


Committee 








along the Indo-China border. These 
troops could be used to support the 
Communist rebellion in Indo-China— 
just as Chinese “volunteers” came to 


Korea to help the North Korean Com- 
munists 
Indo-China, formerly a French colo 


nial region, is now divided into three 





TOP WOMAN ATHLETE 
“LITI LE MO”—17-vear-old Mau 


reen Connolly, national women’s tennis 
champion—was voted the best “female 
athlete of 1951” in the Associ 
ated Press poll of sports writers. She 


innual 


is the second youngest ever to receive 
the honor (Golfer Marlene 
then 15, was the 1949 winner.) 


Bauer 
Mat 
reen Rev. 
Robert Richards, pole-vaulting and de- 
tor the 1951 Sulli- 
to the amateur 


was also runner-up to the 
cathlon champion 
van Trophy 
athlete who does most for the cause of 
good sportsmanship The photo at left 
shows Maureen at work on her first 
paid job: copy-girl on her home-town 
newspaper, the San Diego, Cal., Union 


awarded 
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[----------- HISTORY BEHIND THE —— 


Teamwork in Scholarship 


If General “Ike” and his « olle gues 
from many countries at SHAPE can 

international army for 
defense. why can't the combined 
brains of 40 nations organize the 
greatest work of pe iceful scholar 
ship in all history? 

UNESCO (the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization savs they can For 
the next five vears a team of 1,000 
leading world scholars will be at 
work writing a six-volume, 3,000 
000-word History of Mankind. The 
project will cost $600,000, and will 
bring together the best knowledge of 
ill races, cultures, and peoples, with 
out over-emphasizing any single na 
tion 

4 panel of 75 “corresponding 

mbers” from 35 different na 
tionalities has already been organ 
ized, and an international commis 
sion of ten will oversee the details 
of the project. The commission is 
headed by a Brazilian. The chair 
man of the editorial committee will 
be an American, Dr. Ralph E. Turn 
er, Yale University historian 


Hatred—a Cause of Wor 


The original SIX volumes SC ed 
uled for publication in 1957, will 
later be boiled down into a single 
volume, liberally illustrated, in lan- 
guage that the average citizen of anv 
country can understand. The work 
will be published first in English, 
French, and Spanish, but will be 
1 into many other lan- 

scholars of the 

ot ntribute to 

mmunist policy 

Curtain countries 


rnational scholar 


if this great his 

b 1 ind preju 

written from the 

extreme national 

lieve that feel 

vard other peoples 

s of war 

nt e feelings are brought 

bout b rejudiced text books 


Until recent! omparatively little 


states ( Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos) 
over which the French keep some con 
trol. French and native forces have been 
fighting Communist-led guerrillas in 
Viet Nam since 1946. This war has cost 
the French a billion dollars a year and 
thousands of casualties. 

What if the Chinese Communists 
enter the fight? The French fear they 


has been done about such interna- 
tional efforts of scholarship. How- 
ever, the historians of the Scandi- 
navian countries set a brilliant ex- 
an ple to the rest of the world in 
1920. They examined the textbooks 
of their own countries and elimi- 
nated unfair or erroneous statements 
about their sister nations 

A Norwegian history, for example, 
said that during the Swedish-Nor- 
wegian war of 1563, the Swedes 
“behaved like savages™ and stabled 
their horses in the cathedral of 
Trondheim. 


Storehouses of Knowledge 


) 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
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5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
‘ 
, 
y 
5 
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) 
) 
Collective attempts to create a } 
great printed storehouse of knowl- ? 
edge are nothing new, however. § 
The Greeks produced an “encyclo- } 
paedia” (a Greek word meaning in- ) 
struction in the whole circle of 4 
knowledge) as early as 300 B. C. } 
More important, however, was the } 
great outburst of learning that flow- § 
ered at Alexandria, Egypt, from ; 
about 300 B. C. to 600 A. D. } 
Alexandria, founded by Alexander } 
the Great, was the home of a truly 4 
international body of scholars from } 
all Mediterranean countries. They } 
built up a great museum and li- 4 
brary, by far the greatest of ancient 
times. They translated the Old } 
Testament into Greek, and collected } 
and edited all the works of poetry, 
history, science, and philosophy of } 
the ancient world. ‘ 
Another peak of collective schol- } 
arship came in the 18th century ; 
with the so-called French Encyclo- § 
pedia. This was under the direction , 
of the philosopher Diderot, assisted } 
by d'Alembert, Voltaire, Rousseau, ? 
and other leading writers of the ¢ 
time. A 21-volume set was pub- ; 
lished based on a previous English ? 
work, Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, but 4 
much original material was added. } 
Shortly afterward the first edition ? 
of the famous English work, the 4 
Encyclopedia Britannica, made its } 
appearance (1768). Today the Bri- $ 
tannica is a completely American 
work ; 
‘ 

5 





would need a great deal of aid from 
other Western powers. (The U. S. is 
supplying arms but not men to the 
French in Indo-China. ) 

A serious setback to the French was 
the death of the brilliant commander of 
the French forces in Indo-China, Gen- 
eral Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. 

Two other “sore spots” in Southeast 


Asia are Burma and Malaya. Burma fs 
rich in rice; Malaya, in rubber and tin. 
Some observers fear the Chinese may 
send troops—or so-called “volunteers”— 
into Burma, which adjoins Red China. 
In Malaya, Communist guerrillas have 
been fighting against British troops and 
native police for several years. 

To discuss the threat of Communist 
aggression in Southeast Asia, United 
States, British, and French military 
leaders met in Washington last week 
General Alphonse Pierre Juin, Inspector 
General of the French Army, came to 
Washington for the conference. 


Exercise Snowfall 


The joint Army-Air Force field ma- 
neuver to be held next month at 
Camp Drum, in northern New York, 
will be the largest winter military 
exercise ever conducted in the United 
States. About 33,000 men will take 
part. 

Sub-zero weather is common in 
northern New York at this time of year. 
That’s why the armed forces are hold- 
ing Exercise Snowfall. There are two 
main purposes: (1) to test the latest 
cold-weather equipment, and (2) to 
see how well our soldiers can fight in 
sub-zero weather. Korean veterans will 
help to train the men in cold-weather 
fighting and winter survival methods. 

Equipment to be tested includes glass 
fiber sleds, light tanks that will run on 
snow, dehydrated rations, body armor, 
plastic combat suits. 

This will also be the first field ma- 
neuver in which simulated atomic 
weapons will be used. No actual atomic 
weapons will be employed. It will be 
assumed that atomic explosions have 
gone off at certain points. 

To get 10,000 men from Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky., to the scene of the winter 
maneuver, the Air Force ferried them 
in the largest single troop airlift ever 
carried out in this country. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


CAPTAIN KURT CARLSEN—who 
stuck with his storm-smashed ship until 
40 minutes before it dived to the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic Ocean—came home 
to a hero’s welcome last week. He 
walked up Broadway, New York City, 
in a shower of ticker-tape, and then 
joined his family in Woodbridge, N. J. 
Carlsen ordered passengers and crew 
off his ship, the Flying Enterprise, De- 
cember 29, but he refused to leave. 
See last week’s news pages.) He was 
joined later by Kenneth Dancy, mate of 
the British salvage tug, Turmoil. The 
Turmoil’s efforts to tow the ship to an 
English port failed. Both men leaped 
into the sea and were picked up by the 
tug just before the Enterprise went 
down January 10. Meanwhile, in New 





Coast 
into 


States 
in mnquiry 


York City, the United 
Guard was conducting 
the causes of the ship's sinking 

ANOTHER SEA SAGA, perhaps with 
is the f the U.S 
Pe nnsylvania Storm-lashed 
seas of the North Pacific stove in the 
ship January 6 The 45 seamen took to 


lifeboats As Ww went to 


t 


freighter 


ending stor, 


then press 


searchers had found no trace of the men 
or lifeboats 


UNCLE SAM'S “CLEAN-UP MAN 
will be Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath. Congressional inv 
turned up evidence 


h nor ible de 


estigations 
ind dis 
Federal 


Truman 


of corrupt 
iling in several 
At first President 
planned an independe nt commission to 
look into corruption in all Federal agen- 
cies. Federal Judge Thomas Murphy 
of New York turned down the job of 
Then the 
president gave up the idea of an inde- 


departments 


heading such a commission. 


pendent commission and named the 
chief 


attorney 


Government’s law-enforcement 
officer, the general, to do the 
corruption-hunting job. One man ac- 
cused of improper conduct (T. Lamar 
Caudle ) McGrath’s own 
subordinates See of Oct. 31, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 12.) 


was one of 


Issues 





United Nations News 





Controlling the Atom 


Soviet Russia pro 
posals last week on international control 


made two new 


of atom 
lL. Pre 
atomic weap 


! 
in international inspection sys 


energ\ 

iously Russia had insisted that 
ms must be prohibited 
I 
before 
tem purpose of an in 
that 


atom 


is set up. (The 
system would be to 


make S 


see 


spection 
no country “bootleg 
weapons 

Now offers to 
national inspection if it is established 
at the itomic 
weapons 

2. Previously Russia had insisted that 
atomic factories and installations should 
be inspected only at regular intervals 


Russia accept inter 


same time as a ban on 


of time 

Now Russia is willing to have atomic 
factories inspected at any time without 
warning 

Soviet Minister Andrei Vi- 


: Foreign 
shinsky explained the proposals to the 





TENNIS STAR’S WEDDING-GIFT PROBLEM 


ithlete lose his amateur 
iccount of his 
present? That’s the problem 
the romance of Frank Sedg 
Australia, world’s best 
amateur tennis player (center). On Jan 
uary 30 he plans to marry Jean Spence, 
21 (left). Last i [ S. team 
played Australia for the Davis Cup, 
famed international tennis trophy. 
Sedgman, almost single-handed, won 
the tournament for Australia. He was 
offered $89,200 to turn professional. 


Can an 
standing on bride’s 
wedding 
posed by 
man, 24, of 


month 


WwW v h 

He turned down the offer. Meanwhile 
Australian 

paign for a cash wedding present for 
the future Mrs. Sedgman. Over $10,000 
raisec Russell Kingman, U. §S 
Lawn Tennis Association head, said if 
Sedgman were a U. S player the gift 
would mean loss of his amateur rating 
Brvan Fuller, Australian official, re 
plied: “Amateurs must live. If they are 
not paid wages by sports goods manu 
facturers, they must be paid by some- 
Right, Sedgman’s mother. ) 


newspapers began a cam 


was 


body else.” 


U. N. General Assembly. He said Russia 
would not consent to have inspectors 
stationed permanently at atomic instal- 
lations. Nor would inspectors have the 
right 
fairs of he said 

Western nations’ dele gates pointed 
out that Russia still opposes these im- 
portant parts of the atomic control plan 
ipproved by the majority of the United 
Nations i 
contro] all 
use of atomic energy for peacetime pur 


to interfere in the domestic af 


states,” 


in international agency to 
atomic activities, including 
the right of inspectors to 
ind everywhere—not just 


poses b) 

go anyw here 
to certain designated places—in check 
illegal atomic 


c) no Security Council veto 


ing on production of 
weapons 
over atomic control decisions. 
The Assembly also took these actions: 
1. Set up a Commis 


sion composed of the 11 Security Coun 


Disarmament 


cil members plus Canada. (A resolution 
by the U. S., Britain 
| that the new Russian proposals 
control be referred to the 
Disarm iment Commission tor study. ) 

2. Called on all U. N. nations to keep 
troops ready to serve under the U. N.’s 
banner to fight aggressors 

3. Approved calling “high level” 
Security Council meeting to 
world tensions (See last week's issue) 
if and Security Council be- 
lieves such a meeting would be useful. 
The Assembly defeated pro- 
posal to transfer Korean truce talks to 
the Security Council 


wick 


ON THE 


, 
ind France pro 


pose 


on atomic 


discuss 
when the 


Russia's 


hy 
NEWS 


derline correct answers. 


In his “State of the 


President 


Union” 
Truman urged Congress 
to (admit Hawaii and Alaska to state 
latt-Hartley 


to education 


mes 


pe il the law; be 


I ede i il uid 
aid t 


hood; re 


git provide 


economic oul allies ) 


2. President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill have agreed on (U. S.- 
British materials; 
Britain's joining the European Army; 
U. S.-British cooperation in the Middle 


East ) 


3. Russia 


sharing of de tense 


the following 
( prohibition 


igrees to 


atomic control measures 
of atomic weapons; inspection of atomic 
facilities at any over 


atomic control by the Security Council). 


time; no veto 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. PLANS FOR EUROPEAN UNITY 

4. On the line to the left of the 
sentence in Column B, place the num- 
ber preceding the item in Column A 
with which it is most closely 
ited. A number may be 
than once. Each counts 3. Total 30 


assocl- 


used more 


Column A 
1. Marshall Plan 
2. Organization for 
nomic Cooperation 
Council of Europe 
Schuman Plan 
North Atlantic 
tion 
Benelux 
European Army 
Column B 
political agree- 


been reac hed by 


Netherlands, and 


Treat Organiza- 


a. Economic and 
ments have 
Belgium, the 
Luxembourg 
It is the “Town 
Western Europe 
The plan calls for pooling the 
steel and coal 
Western Europe 
This is the European Recovery 
Program of the United States 
It helped to increase the indus 


Meeting 


resources of 


trial and agricultural produc 
tion of the participating nation 
al units 

It will include West 


troops as part of an international 


German 


army 
g. General Eisenhower commands 
the forces now in the field. 
h. Nations organized to make the 
best possible use of economic 
aid 
Measures 
but not enforced 


lurke 


may be recommended 
Greece and are expec ted 
to joIn 

My 
the line to the left of each 


yuntries 


B. On 
of the 
“y” if it is a me 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
“N” if it is not a member. Each counts 


2. Total 20 


place a 
North 
ind an 


following « 


mber of the 


a. Great Britain 
__b. Czechoslovakia 

c. Spain 

d France 

_e. Sweden 


ff. Russia 


Canada 
h. Argentina 
__.i. Mexico 


__j. Western Germany 


My score 


ll. ALIEN PROPERTY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence 
Each counts 5. Total 30 


__a. The 82nd Congress has been 
called the 
“do nothing Congress” 
“Dixiecrat Congress” 
“slave labor Congress” 
4. “investigating Congress” 
b. The Executive department which 
supervised the disposal of alien 
property during World War I 


was the 

1. State Department 

2. Interior Department 

3. Treasury Department 

4. Justice Department 

Present procedures for disposing 
of alien property have been 
carried on since 

1. the American Revolution 

2. the Mexican War 

3. World War I 

4. World War II 

The present Office of Alien 
Property was established turing 
the administration of 

1. Warren G. Harding 

2. Herbert Hoover 

3. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

4. Harry S. Truman 

All of the following are ex- 


amples of alien property which 
has been taken over, except 

1. prisoners of war 

2. textile mills 

3. films 

4. chemical corporations 

All of the following are reasons 
for the probable investigation of 
the Office of Alien Property, ex- 
cept 

1. Alleged 
property 

2. failure of Congress to ap- 
prove the program 

3. alleged appointment of po- 
litical “pets” to highly paid jobs 
4. alleged unfair sale of seized 
properties 


unfair seizure of 


My score__ 


il. LIE-DETECTOR 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is an argument for using the lie- 
detector to test the loyalty of Federal 
employees and an “A” if it is against 
it. Each counts 2. Total 20 


1. In skillful hands it has proved 
a useful tool for providing evi- 
dence. 

The courts regard its use as a 
violation of the Constitution. 
Scientists question its accuracy. 
High-minded men are discour- 
aged from accepting Govern- 
ment employment. 

Leakage of atomic secrets might 
have been avoided. 

National security comes before 
individual! rights. 

Loose talk among Government 
employees will be discouraged. 
Careers may be hurt 

Questions asked may be an- 
swered easily by honest men. 
Government officials may hesi- 
tate to criticize American poli- 
cies 


My score____—s-—- My total score____ 


Sf 
Quiz for Jan. 23, 1952 
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custodian—A noun. A custodian is one 
entrusted with the job of guarding or 
watching something belonging to another 
or to the public. Derived from the Latin 
custos, guard 

vest—A verb 
thing into the possession or authority of 
another person or’a public official. De- 
from the Latin vestire, to clothe, 


from vestis, clothing (from which we get 


To place or give some- 


rived 


our vest meaning garment). And to vest 
a person with power is literally to clothe 
him with power. Our word invest, in the 
sense of putting money into something 
with the hope of deriving a profit, comes 
from the Italian investire. It was the 
custom in medieval Italy to outfit a 
young fellow in a new suit of clothes be- 
fore he went out to make his fortune 
( Today's ads tell us to “invest” in a new 
suit of clothes.) This practice led to the 
figurative use of the word 
competitive—An 
the effort of two or 
secure something by bidding against each 
other, each offering more favorable terms 
From the Latin com, to- 


to seek 


Based on 
persons to 


adje ctive 


more 


than the other 
gether, and petere, 





The perfect understanding between Old Pierre and 
his friend Joseph fooled everyone up to the very end 


A Secret for Two 


ONTREAL is a very large city, 

but, like all large cities, it has 

some very small streets. Streets, 
for instance, like Prince Edward Street, 
which is only four blocks long, ending 
in a cul de sac. No one knew Prince 
Edward Street as well as did Pierre 
Dupin, for Pierre had delivered milk 
to the families on the street for thirty 
years now. 

During the past fifteen years the 
horse which drew the milk wagon used 
by Pierre was a large white horse 
named Joseph. In Montreal, especially 
in that part of Montreal which is very 
French, the animals, like children, are 
often given the names of saints. When 
the big white horse first came to the Pro- 
vincale Milk Company, he didn’t have 
a name. They told Pierre that he could 
use the white horse henceforth. Pierre 
stroked the softness of the horse’s neck; 
he stroked the sheen of its splendid 
belly, and he looked into the 
the horse. 

“This is a kind horse, a gentle and a 
faithful horse,” Pierre said, “and I can 
see a beautiful spirit shining out of the 


eyes of 


Reprinted from Collier's, by permission 
of the author. 


eyes of the horse. I will name him after 
good St. Joseph, who was also kind and 
gentle and faithful and a_ beautiful 
spirit.” 

Within a year Joseph knew the milk 
route as well as Pierre. Pierre used to 
boast that he didn’t need reins—he 
never touched them. Each morning 
Pierre arrived at the stables of the Pro- 
vincale Milk Company at five o'clock. 
The wagon would be loaded and Jo- 
seph hitched to it. Pierre would call 
“Bon jour, vieille ami,” as he climbed 
into his seat and Joseph would turn his 
head and the other drivers would smile 
and say that the horse would smile at 
Pierre. Then Jacques, the foreman, 
would say, “All right, Pierre, go on,” 
and Pierre would call softly to Joseph, 
“Avance, mon ami,” and this splendid 
combination would stalk proudly down 
the street. 

[The wagon, without any direction 
from Pierre, would roll three blocks 
down St. Catherine Street, then turn 
right two blocks along Roslyn Avenue; 
then left, for that was Prince Edward 
Street. The horse would stop at the 
first house, allow Pierre perhaps thirty 
seconds to get down from his seat and 
put a bottle of milk at the front door 


By Quentin Reynolds 


and would then go on, skipping two 
houses and stopping at the third. So 
down the length of the street. Then 
Joseph, still without any direction from 
Pierre, would turn around and come 
back along the other side. Yes, Joseph 
was a smart horse. 

Pierre would boast at the stable of 
Joseph’s skill. “I never touch the reins. 
He knows just where to stop. Why, a 
blind man could handle my route with 
Joseph pulling the wagon.” 

So it went on for years—always the 
same. Pierre and Joseph both grew 
old together, but gradually, not sud- 
denly. Pierre’s huge walrus mustache 
was pure white now and foseph didn’t 
lift his knees so high or raise his head 
quite as much. Jacques, the foreman 
of the stables, never noticed that they 
were both getting old until Pierre ap- 
peared one day carrying a heavy walk- 
ing stick. 

“Hey, Pierre,” Jacques laughed. 
“Maybe you got the gout, hey?” 

“Mais oui, Jacques,” Pierre said un- 
certainly. “One grows old. One’s legs 
get tired.” 

“You should teach the horse to carry 
the milk to the front door for you,” 
Jacques told him. “He does everything 
else.” 

He knew every one of the forty fami- 
lies he served on Prince Edward Street. 
The cooks knew that Pierre could 
neither read nor write, so instead of 
following the usual custom of leaving 
a note in an empty bottle if an addi 
tional quart of milk was needed they 

(Continued on page 20) 
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BOY dates. GIRL Ay Byte 


— 
“NO another exam?!?!” No—this test is for fun. Remem 
I hat last week and the week before we printed 
letters on th idmire in 


late? Well 


ssion 


e qu ilities you 


} tect 
this test 


ur 


1 on \ 
Ask your 


is base¢ 


Lisn2 
In pupil 


ai 
i ple 


ie! 


" out of it? 
isk i 


tw 


Romance 
4. Boys 


w casual dates? at least 


giri a few day 


weeks ihe 


the I 


Do you (a 


tell the girl about lans 


evening so that sl 


call for 


, 
1atever deadline she 


wmal dance? (b) 


t} 


rr tne accord 


} 


and get 1er 


1€ n lress 
} / } 
} 


nar 2 
hames 


her preferences ind her parents? 


ye at w re 


without 


) take 


eved if she isn’t in a moor 


“no tor an answer getting 
light mood (on the 


st date or the fitteenth) when vou are 


ARE YOU FUN TO SPEND TIME WITH? NO 


1. Do you have 
2 Are 


3. Do vou have 
4. Are you 


st 


a sense of humor? 
you easy to talk to? 
a hobby? 


interested in sports? Do you play 


] 2 

ye sport fairly well 
} 

Are vou i good listener? 


Do you resist making critical remarks that 


1 , 5 
others 


" } 
un you dance fairly well? 


Are you a good sport? 


9. Are you friendly to everybody? 


DO YOU HAVE A SERIOUS SIDE, TOO? 


1. Can you turn down a date in order to study 


tor 


in examr 


2. Do you try to pay for of your dating 


some 


Wo 
expenses yoursell 


3. Do you read at. least one newspaper a day 


one magazine a week, and one or two books a 


month? 


4. Do you have specific plans for your future 


2 


(job or school 


>. Can you carry on a Satistactory conversa 


tion with an adult? 


6. Are you taking steps to overcome your de 


fects y 


and weaknesses 


ARE YOU WELL-MANNERED? 
1. Do you do little 
friends and family without their asking? 
2 Do know 


wit “noisy” in public? 


things to please and help 


vou how to have a good time 


hout being 


3. Can introductions smoothly? 
4 Are 
5. Do 


ple isant evening?’ 


you engineer 


‘ 
table manners above reproach? 


thank 


your 


you always vour hostess for a 


6. Do you open doors for people older than 
yourself, rise when they enter the room? 
7. Boys 


coat, rise when she enters open doors tor her 


Do you usually help a girl with her 


ARE YOU NEAT-LOOKING? 


1. Do you know what styles and colors are 


best suited to you? 
2. Are your clothes always clean, well-pressed? 


3. Do you follow the bath-a-day, shampoo-a- 
eek routing? 


4. Are you proud of your posture? 
Does 


and 


think your 
Dx es 


brother or your boy friend approve of your use 


5. Girls: (a) your mother 


hair-do is simple neat? (b) your 


of make-up? 
6. Boys: (a) Da you pay regular visits to the 

barber shop without being bribed by your family? 

(b) Does your sister or girl friend think your tie 


sock-and-shirt combinations are simply “George!”’? 





Chrysler Corporation's program helps 
people build better products 
and better careers for themselves 


George Heyer, noted maga- 
zine photographer, turns 
his camera for this picture 
story on a program of im- 
portance to American pro- 
on how people Ie arn 
suild military vehicles, 
fense weapons, and the cars and trucks that 
v a vital part in American life 
‘vers pictures were t in Chrysler Cor 
poration factories, classrooms and_ training 
shops. He shows a few of the thousands of Me. 
men and boys who are now taking part in 
Chrysler’s widespread trainir ind technical ane 
education prograt 
TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMAN. ever 1 intent young Rebert Chura= 
i first lessons in how 
le by Chry-let 
the guid 
f Tools” and 


t 1 emploves 


son of a Chrysler Corpor 
to use tools and m 

obert and other ce 
of veteran Chrysler artisans 


finish projects at hor 
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“A GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD 
MAN, SON.” Albert Bazner learns about grind- 
ers from veteran mach t H. A. Nelson. For the 
ty an Apprentice Group 
lucation program learn- Ree eee 
good p Chrysler = , 
up to better jobs THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model room at Chrysler Institute of En 
dents can learn gineering, emplovee students D. M. Holiday, left, and Paul R. Diehl study body 
both classroom design with Engineer Carl Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of 


jobs before graduation, earning | 
credits and pay. Good training for good men pays Chrysler's education and training program. Courses compare with those in lead- 


and in such defense ing engineering colleges. At Chrysler, employees find training 
selves ... become more valuable to America now when production need is great 


¢ 


off in better cars and trucks to improve them- 


Work as jet engines, too, 


CHAYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DONGE TRUCKS \ 


« Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Adhesives & Building Panels 


Chrysier Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Acce ries 


ey 
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A Secret for Two 


Continued from page 17) 


they heard the 
wheels over the 


would sing out when 
rumble of his 
cobbled 


this morning 


wagon 


‘Bring an extra quart 
Pierre 9 

Pierre had a remarkable 
When he d at the 


remember to tell 


street 


memory. 
he'd al 
“The 
un extra quart this morn 
pint of 


urrive stable 


Ways Jacques 
Pa juins toc k 

g: the Lemoines bought a 
cre im. 

Jac ques W yuld note 
little book he 
the drivers had to mak« 
bills and collect the money, 
liking Pierre, had always excused him 


this task. All Pierre had to do 


at five in the morning 


things in a 
always carried. Most of 
out the weekly 
but Jacques 


these 


from 
was to arrive 
walk to his wagon, which was always 
in the same spot at the curb, and de 
milk. He returned two 
later, got stiffly from his seat, 
a cheery “Au ‘voir’ 


limped 


liver his some 


hours 
called 
ind then 
street 

One 
Provincale 


to Jacques 
slowly down the 
morning the president of the 
Milk Company came to in 
spect the early’ morning deliveries 
Jacques pointed Pierre out to him and 
said, “Watch how he talks to that horse 
See how ind how he 


the horse listens 


Scientists, though most astute, 

For sleep have found no substitute; 
To look and feel your very best, 
You have to get a good night's restl 





turns his head toward Pierre? See the 
look in that horse’s eyes? You know, I 
think those two share a_ secret. I 
have often noticed it. It is as though 
they both sometimes chuckle at us as 
they go off on their route. Pierre is a 
good man, Monsieur President, but he 
gets old. Would it be too bold of me to 
suggest that he be retired and be given 
pe rhaps a si ill pe nsion?” he added 
anxiously 

‘But of course the president 
laughed. “I know He has 
been on this route now for thirty years 
and never once has there been a com 
plaint. Tell him it is time he rested. His 
salary will go on just the same.” 

But Pierre refused to retire. He was 
panic-stricken at the thought of not 
driving Joseph every day. “We are two 
old men,” he said to Jacques. “Let us 
wear out together. When Joseph is 
ready to retire—then I, too, will quit.” 

Jacques, who was a kind man, under- 
stood. There was something about 
Pierre and Joseph which made a man 
smile tenderly. It was as though each 
drew some hidden strength from the 
other. When Pierre was sitting in his 
seat, and when Joseph was hitched to 
neither seemed old. But 
when they finished their work, then 
Pierre would limp down the street 
slowly, seeming very old indeed, and 


his record. 


the wagon, 





Weary Wilhelmina misses a lot of fun—she’s too tired to be 
good company. For the bright-eyed vitality that keeps you 
mentally and physically alert, sleep at least nine hours. 


the horse’s head would drop and he 
would walk very wearily to his stall. 

Then one morning Jacques had dread- 
ful news for Pierre when he arrived. 
It was a cold morning and still pitch 
dark. The air was like iced wine that 
morning and the snow which had fallen 
during the night glistened like a million 
diamonds piled together. 

Jacques said, “Pierre, your 
Joseph did not wake this morning. He 
was very old, Pierre, he was twenty 
five, and that is like seventy-five for a 
man.’ 

“Yes,” Pierre said, slowly. “Yes. I am 
seventy-five. And I cannot see Joseph 
again.” 

“Of course you can,” Jacques soothed 
“He is over in his stall, looking very 
peaceful. Go over and see him.” 

Pierre took one step forward then 
turned. “No... no... you don't un 
derstand, Jacques.” 

Jacques clapped him on the shoulder 
“We'll find another horse just as good 
as Joseph. Why, in a month you'll teach 
him to know your route as well as 
Joseph did. We'll. . .” 

The look in Pierre's eyes stopped 
him. For years Pierre had worn a heavy 
cap, the peak of which came low over 
his eyes, keeping the bitter morning 
wind out of them. Now Jacques looked 
into Pierre’s eyes and he saw something 
which startled him. He saw a dead, life 
less look in them. The eyes were mirror- 
ing the grief that was in Pierre’s heart 
and his soul. It was as though his heart 
and soul had died. 

“Take today off, Pierre,” Jacques 
said, but already Pierre was hobbling 
off down the street, and had one been 
near one would have seen tears stream- 
ing down his checks and have heard 
half-smothered sobs. Pierre walked to 
the corner and stepped into the street. 
There was a warning yell from the 
driver of a huge truck that was coming 
fast and there was the scream of brakes, 
but Pierre apparently heard neither. 

Five minutes later an ambulance 
driver said, “He’s dead. Was killed in 
stantly.” 

Jacques and several of the milk 
wagon drivers had arrived and they 
looked down at the still figure 

‘I couldn't help it,” the driver of the 
truck protested, “he walked right into 
my truck. He never saw it, I 
Why, he walked into it as though he 
was blind.’ 

The ambulance doctor bent down. 
‘Blind? Of course the man was blind 
See those cataracts? This man has been 
blind tor five turned to 
Jacques, “You say he worked for you? 
Didn't you know he was blind?” 

“No...no...” Jacques said, softly. 
“None of us knew. Only one knew—a 
friend of his named Joseph. . . . It was 
a secret, I think, just between those 
two.” 


horse, 


guess 


years.” He 
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your heart! 


THE DEEP CANYONS ECHOED IT... 


$ON OF THE HUNTER WAS 


BEING / 
[Yecited 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL OF ARTS ¢ PARENTS Magazine 


SEVENTEEN Magazine «© SCHOLASTIC Magazine * AMERICAN Magazine 


Produced by HALL BARTLETT « Written and Directed by NORMAN FOSTER « A Lippert Pictures Presentation 


WATCH FOR IT...AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE! 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
edvertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,”’ the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, of stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of an stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
approval” stomps has a price clearly morked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them orid return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy ony of the 
approval” stamps return them promoty. being 
coreful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 


advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
oppeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


$22. 50 CATALOS, vE 
IBSOLUTELY FREE 


Raymax pian offers free col 
orful collection eateloguing 
plus Seott's interna 


RAYMAX 
New York 38, N.Y 





DIFFERENT STAMPS 


RAYMAX, 70AB Nassav St., 
given to approval applicants 
becoming customers. Send 3c for 


particulors, lists and approvals. 


BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohio 


FREE! Powerful Magnifying Glass 
customers for 5¢ postage and 
handling. 


and Big Bargain Lists to new 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y 


SET ARCTIC TRIANGLES — GIVEN! 
Two bi-colored ‘Polar Bears’: also 5 
Colored Flag stamp, Damascus, Will 

Rogers, “Midget.” Ist U. 8. Com 
memorative. ete All given to 
approval luyers for 3¢ postage. 
eimont Stamp Ce.. Dept. 60. 
Washington 15, D. C 


| SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE 


25 Di@erent Old and New Issues, Airmails 
ommemoratives, High Values 
ABSOL UTELY FREE WITH APPROVALS 


VIKING, 130-GG Clinton St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y 


Siates 
jaine in Packets. Albums 
& Suppites intormation tor Beginners. 


NARS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


| 203 All Different 
Zeppelines, Semi postals 
——— Hieh ——_ 


te new custom 
Jamestown ~ nies = Dept 510, “Jomestown, N.Y. 


Fworto S$ LARGEST STAMP! 


A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) 
a full page your album tal 

FREE approva ¢ applica 

STAMPS: A ? $ , & 

TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass 
let. Barrels 
PRIZES for 
absolutely FREE! Send today 
dres Stamp Quiz. Box 694 


FREE ODDITIES” PACKET: 


A real curiosit 


‘WHAT'S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
nating Lllustrated quiz Book- 
f Fun for everyone; Valuable 
correct answers This Booklet 
Ap provals! Ad- 
Calais, Maine 


Giant other odd 
stamns Tr thrilling and 
inusua ‘ 

ARA STAMP COMPANY 
102 Queensway «¢ Niagara-on-the-Lake 


GET THIS! AIRMAIL BOOK 
15¢. Thrilling Stories 
a a H va ‘te se! Bay Dorenin 


Canada, 


plus over 100 Airma 
valuable informati ™ 
over including $ 

Lists and Approve 


Jamestown Stomp Co 712, Ww. Y. 


Jamestown 








First TV Issue 


N FEBRUARY | Switzerland will is 

sue the first stamp ever to pay trib- 
ute to television, The stamp is one of 
a set of four commemorating the 100th 
year since the start of Swiss telecom- 
munications. Three other stamps in the 
set pay tribute to Swiss telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio services 

The TV stamp, below, is a 40-cen- 
times blue. It pictures the outline of an 
eye and a series of waves. The tele 
graph stamp, a 5-centimes orange and 
yellow, shows a series of dots and 
dashes. The 10-centimes telephone 
stamp shows a pole and wires. This 
stamp is in green, blue-green, and pink. 
The 20-centimes radio stamp, below, 
shows a radio tower and waves. The 
stamp is reddish-violet, pink, and blue- 
gray. 

At present Switzerland has only one 
TV statign. The Alps interfere with re- 
ception of long-distance telecasts. But 
Swiss scientists and communications 
experts are studying ways of improving 
TV service. 

In other nations of the wor!d, TV is 
making rapid strides. The U. S. holds 
the lead with 108 stations and more 
than 15,000,000 sets. Latin America is 
building more TV stations than any 
other part of the world. It now has nine 
stations and will have 20 more by the 
end of 1952. 

Canada has no stations but has the 
second largest number of sets of any 
nation, more than 1,500,000. These sets 
are used by Canadians who live within 
range of U. S. stations near the border 
This year Canada plans to build sta- 
tions at Montreal and Toronto. 

STAMPING GROUND: Seven more 
U. S. commemoratives will be issued 
in 1952. They will honor the Gutenberg 
Bible, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
tion, Newspaper Boys of America, In- 
ternational Red Cross, Mount Rush- 
more Nationa] Memorial, Grand Coulee 
Dam, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Watch this column next semester 
for descriptions of the new stamps and 
for first-day cover details 











Courtery of Stamps Magasine 
Two of the new Swiss stamps 


The Magic Word 


The little man was pushing his cart 
through the crowded aisles of the big 
supermarket. 

“Coming through,” he called merrily 
No one moved. 
“Gangway,” 
stepped aside. 

He ruefully surveyed the situation, 
and then smiled as a bright idea struck 
him. 

“Watch your nylons!” he warned 
The women scattered like chaff in the 
wind. 


he shouted. A few men 


Christian Science Monitor 


Leap Frog 

A man and woman trying to pass each 
other on the street got into one of those 
situations where every time they moved 
right or left, they wound up confronting 
each other. They were working out a 
smart little dance routine when the man 
finally stopped, tipped his hat, and said, 
“Madam, if you'll just stand perfectly 


still, Pl jump over you.” 
Dave Garroway in Coronet 


A Big Difference 

First Boy: “What's the best way to 
teach a girl to swim?” 

Second Boy: “That requires tech- 
nique. First, you put your left arm 
around her waist. Then you gently take 
her left hand and—” 

First Boy: “She’s my sister.” 

Second Boy: “Oh! Then you just push 
her off the dock!” 


Capper's Weekly 


No Joking 
Visitor: “What have you in here?” 
Guide: “Remains to be seen, sir. 
This is the morgue.” 


Hospitality 
Host: “If you stay here tonight, vou 
will have to make your own bed.” 
Guest: “That's all right.” 
Host: “Here is a hammer and saw 
Good night.” 


Canadian High News 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


This is the last issue for the first 
There will be no January 
because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 6. Be sure 
your teacher has your order for 
next term's subscription. 


semester 
30 issue 














Bill Mikvy, record-breaking scorer 


can go over the hoop rankings 
microscope, but won't 
U. anywhere near the top 
The Owls are 
not much of a team. 


Ol 
with a 
find Temple 
or even in the 
way down. They re 
Yet hoop fans everywhere keep fol- 
scores of their games. 
Everybody's in- 
Temple's All- 
a truly 


you 


middle 


lowing the box 


The reason is simple 
terested in Bill Mikvy, 
American. It’s a dramatic 
great athlete playing his heart out for 
a mediocre team. 

That's the way it’s been for two years. 
The good teams murder Temple, but 
they can’t smother Mlkvy. The big Ow] 
keeps hooting at defeat, as he 
along setting record after record. 

He practically the record 
book last season. In 25 games (12 of 
which were lost), he sank 731 points. 
That averaged out to 29.2 points per 
game—an all-time record for major col- 
lege play. The former mark was 26.7 
by Ernie Calverley, of Rhode Island 
State, in 1944. 

Mlkvy broke another record by tally- 
ing 73 points against Wilkes College. 
Seventeen of his 32 field goals were 
scored from 20 or more feet out! 

Now it’s true that Mlkvy shoots a lot. 
He averaged almost 40 shots a game 
last year—a record. But this figures 
There’s nobody else on the team who 
way he can. 
heaver. 


story 


goes 


rewrote 


can shoot the 

Mlkvy He’s the 
greatest all-around player in college 
basketball. The record book bears this 
out. Besides leading the nation in scor- 
ing last season, he finished second in 
both assists and rebounds! 

The mighty Owl has the build to go 
with his workhorse duties. A shade un- 
der 6-feet-5-inches, he weighs a solid 
190 pounds and is strong as a bull 
He’s also fast, very shifty, and can shoot 
with either hand from anywhere. 

Back at Stephen F. Palmer HLS., in 
Palmerton, Pa., Big Bill played varsity 
football, basketball baseball. He 
probably could be a ‘etter 


isn’t just a 


and 


three man 


The 
Mighty 
Owl 


at Temple, but he prefers to devote the 
time to hitting the books 

His big ambition in life is to become 
a dental surgeon—and he’s working hard 
at it. Though not yet 21 years old, he’s 
now in his second year of dental school. 
This makes him one of the youngest 
dental school students in Temple’s 50- 
year history. To get into this special 
school, Mlkvy went to summer school 
twice and has never made less than “B” 
in any subject. 

Mikvy’s line-up of favorites includes: 
Actors—Cary Grant and Paul Douglas; 
actress — Jane Wyman; singers — Bing 
Crosby and Dinah Shore; band—John 
Scott Trotter; school subject—histology, 
and hobby—all athletics. 


e © © Letter-of-the-Week: “In your De- 
cember 5th column, you stated that Al 
Pollard failed to make the grade in pro 
football. You pointed out that Al, after 
starring on the great 1950 Army eleven, 
joined the N.Y. Yankees and couldn't 
make the starting team. 

“Well, I believe you were unfair to 
him. His case is similar to Bobby 
Layne’s, when the Detroit star was with 
the Chicago Bears—inability to get 
along with the coaches and _ players, 
rather than not being able to do the job. 

“After Pollard was sold to the Phila- 
delphia Eagles in mid-season, he came 
along nicely. He ran back kickoffs beau- 
tifully and averaged 4.9 yards per try 
from scrimmage 

“After all, the first year in pro ball 
is the toughest. Take the case of Leon 
Hart. With his size (6-5 tall, weighing 
260 pounds) and his Notre Dame repu- 
tation, he should have been great in his 
freshman year with the Detroit Lions. 
But he couldn’t seem to do anything 
right. This past year, however, he de- 
veloped into an all-pro end. 

“I believe that Pollard will come 
along in the same manner.” Signed, 
George Bender, Gettysburg (Pa.) H.S. 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don't miss. “iMMGood. 
Wi Fair Save your money. 


Drama: ##4Navajo. “““/The 
River. 44H Whistle at Eaton Falls 
vevvBright Victory. hw it’s a Big 
Country. #4 Japanese War Bride. hv 
ha m Brown's School Days. #4##The Red 
of Courage ay ta Horatio 
- wnblower. #4“The Browning Version 
i4Saturday’s Hero. “~“/The Desert 
Fox. “The Greatest Show on Earth 
vQu0 Vadis. “The Light Touch 
“Storm Over Tibet. 44The Famils 
Secret. HAThe Well. 44Submarine Com- 
mand. ##Jim Thorpe, All-American. “ 
When Worlds Collide. “Across the Wide 
Missouri. “South of Caliente. “Journey 
Into Light. #The People Against O'Hara 

Comedy: 44“The Model and the Mar- 
Broker. 44MThe Lavender Hill 
Mob. ##Rhubarb. #4 Angels in the 
Outfield. 4“Darling, How Could You! 
#A Millionaire for Christy 
/M@AAAn American in 
yu in My Dreams 
This Is Korea. 
= N EW LOVELY 


Gold PLATED 
EAUTIFULLY 


ENGRAVED 


idge 


riage 


Musical: Paris 
wr ill See Y 


Documentary: 


| GIRL s! 
KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN 


Special 


only 
50 With 
this ad 
| Sorry, NoC O.D."s 
ill be amazed Iitke 
thousands of others 
when you receive your pin 
1. TASH GIFT aneravine co. 
| 487 BROADWAY, DEPT. A NEW YORK 13, N.Y 





Year or date 
ack Pin 


EARN EXT EXTRA peo 
PY 4 | FAMOUS 
nan EVERYDAY CARDS 


MANV OTHER EXCLUS/VE WALUES/ 


The ideal way to raise funds for your School or 
aternity. The Sunshine Plan is the friendly 

method that thousands of roups like yours have 

used to solve financial problems. The Sunshine Art 

line is exclusive, complete. Includes 21 Everyday 

Asst., 75¢, novel All Occasion Kromekotes 

day, Scripture Text, Gift Wraps 

Write today in name of organization for complete 

letails. samples on approva 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
SM-3, 115 Fulton St., New York 38 N. ¥ 


SENIORS sol your Most mates 


Sell your classmates 





Dept 
hy tiful end complete line of ern 
s GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
a! y Write today for free sample kit 
A PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 
“¥ he’ * Stert 50¢ each 6 4 mae » 
Ring R i4 3 oO each i ¢ Gold lates 
BS 1m $2.50 each 60e each 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE ‘CO. 
sen Fa 112A Fulton Street, Now York 7, N. ¥ 
Pr to 20% Federal Sales Tes 


ices subect 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 

| GRNbUAYION Wale’ cAWOS™' the 
ur 5 We pay 

righ M Rulletins 


wild 
r t CnarT-canD SPICIALTIES Box 
235 nN. Pittsburgh 30 





HAVE 
you 
HEARD? 


y IRK KNIGHT of Bartlett, Texas raises min- 
| nows for a living. And he does it on a grandiose 
scale. Selling the fish in large quantities was, for a 
long time, compli ited by the obvious difficulty of 
not being able to count the little fellows with any 
degree of accuracy. Then Mr. Knight told his 
troubles to H. M. Keith, manager of the REA Co op 
at Bartlett. 

Recognizing the fact that minnows will not swim 
downstream, Mr. Keith built two tanks, connecting 
in inclined glass tube small enough to 
i time. Water was then 

rhe fish immediately 


them with 
let one minnow through at 
circulated through the tube 
began to swim upstream, through the glass tube 
into the other tank. A General Elec tric photoe lectric 
device, connected to a magnetic counter capable of 
recording 600 counts per minute, did the rest. 
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a huge, balloon-like radome 


ADAR equipment developed by General Elec- 
tric for the Armed Forces will be protected by 


faintly resembling a 


mushroom thriving in a forest-bed 

The purpose of the rubber-fabric radome is to 
protect the from 
ice, without distorting signals. An aluminum frame- 
raise the giant balloon, which is 
lo7 feet in circumference and 36 feet high. After 
the balloon is inflated to 1/20th of a pound of air 
pressure, the framework is lowered into the floor. 
When inflated to a half pound of pressure, the 
radome will withstand winds up to 125 miles per 


radar antenna wind, snow and 


work 1s used to 


hour. 
Special infrared lamps trained on the walls keep 
the radome free of ice and snow. Entrance is through 


an air lock chamber. 


YNDONVILLE, VT., small ski resort in the 

Green Mountains, has become the first com- 
munity in the country with a fluorescent-lighted 
main street. So effective are the big luminaires, 
developed by General Electric engineers, that Lyn- 
donville officials plan to hold the town’s famous sled- 
dog races right down the main street this winter. 
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4, ou can fol foe confidence 270 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





